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stairs, and disappeared into the street, before he could be caught      1841 up by those who ran after him.                                                                 -
JET. 54
Politically, all is right    The Ministers have resigned gracefully, though late, and Peel has been to Windsor this morning.    From all
that I can learn, there is every appearance of his acting judiciously, 1841 and being able to justify the turn of public opinion in his favour. There is a good working majority of 80 ; and I really believe that the Queen, though regretting the chief at least of her late advisers, has made up her mind to act with fairness and sincerity towards their successors.
Personally, all is in the dark. I do indeed know some few of the forthcoming appointments ; but in general Peel has kept his word of reserving himself till after his first interview with the Queen. I have been twitted with the tardiness of my arrival ; but everyone admits that the diminution of such a majority by a single unit was of no consequence either to the State or to the party ; and as for myself, I must have toiled and sacrificed to little purpose for the last six years if the present omission were to affect my interests. ...
His hopes of a place in the Conservative Government were doomed to disappointment. He had been passed over in 1834-5, when Peel formed his first short-lived administration, in which Canning had expected to find office. Probably Lord Stanley's refusal to join the Government had something to do with this : but Sir Stratford's deficiency in debate might account for the omission. When Sir Robert came into power again in 1841 Canning's name did not appear in the list of ministerial appointments. They again offered him Canada, See P- 23 which he did not want, and the Treasurership of the Queen's Household, which was not suited to his tastes and feelings of independence. He did not feel attracted by the routine of a Court appointment, and he did not wish to leave England. On the other hand, he was making no useful progress in the House of Commons, and his seat deprived him of his diplomatic pension. A revival of his old disagreement with Lord Aberdeen, now Peel's Foreign Secretary, suddenly brought this undecided state of things to an end. A warm dialogue ended in a hasty demand for -an embassy, and Sir Robert acceded to the just claim.
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